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It has been widely recognized that in the last few 
decades there has been a tremendous change in the field 
of Biblical studies. Due to various factors, among which 
are the “shaking of the foundations” in two world wars 
and the inability of establishing a firm political, social, 
and economic world order, theology has left the lofty 
position of an overemphasized criticism of its founda- 
tions. Liberalism, while passing on its lasting accom- 
plishments, such as the disclosure of the historical back- 
ground of the Bible, had to give way to a less analytical 
form of research, which instead of dissolving the Chris- 
tian faith stressed its inherent unity. A purified criticism 
completed by theological interpretation marks the gen- 
eral position of mid-century theology.! This is particu- 
larly true of the field of New Testament research. Schol- 
ars such as A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testa- 
ment, and Ethelbert Stauffer Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments, have succeeded in showing that the essential 
kerygma runs through all books of the New Testament. 

It is not without significance that this development has 
been parelleled by a similar trend in the realm of church 
life from disintegration towards unity. After World War 
I the ecumenical movement that had had its roots in the 
experience of fellowship and mutual cooperation in prac- 
tical matters, proceeded into theological depths and at 
the same time spread all over the earth. The rediscovery 
of the unity of the substructure led to the question as to 
the unity of the temple built upon this foundation of the 
apostles and prophets. ‘The increased interest in eccle- 
siology” was “one of the good fruits of the ecumenical 
movement.”2 The long-forgotten issue of ‘our oneness 
in Christ’ came to the fore. Ecclesiology has reentered 
the ranks of theology. 

Naturally the first question to arise will be one con- 
cerning what the church is. However, this problem can- 
not be solved apart from the consideration of what the 
functions of the church are. In the evangelical sense of 
the word the church is neither a hierarchy nor simply a 
fellowship of pious people, but a body of which Christ 
is the head, a congregation of which Christ is the shep- 
herd. What then is the ministry of this congregation, 
however different the sheep may be? What is the relation 
of this ministry, not only to the members of the body 
but to Christ the Lord himself ? 

When we look at the New Testament there seem to 
be three different functions of the congregation of 
Christ. In the first place, there is the function of liturgy, 
or common worship. Throughout the New Testament we 
find innumerable instances for this function, as has been 
convincingly explicated by Oscar Cullmann.3 It is par- 
ticularly the Fourth Gospel which is filled with refer- 
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ences and allusions to the devotional life of the early 
Christian congregations, but there are also many fixed 
liturgical formulations in the epistles and especially in 
the Book of Revelation.4 Second, we have the function 
of witnessing, or martyria. This function is mainly di- 
rected towards the non-Christian world.s Therefore we 
find the bulk of proof-texts in Acts and in certain pas- 
sages of the Synoptics. Significantly enough, it is also 
the Fourth Gospel that shows a particular interest in this 
term. The third function is what might be called “‘ser- 
vice,” or diakonia. This term has a very wide range of 
meaning but ultimately comes to mean the form by which 
Christian love is extended to one’s neighbor. Certain 
portions of the Synoptics and of the Epistles put special 
stress upon this function. 

These three functions might appear to be more or less 
independent from one another, and the history of the 
church has certainly shown that this misunderstanding 
has been rather frequent. There have always been times 
when an extreme stress upon liturgical forms without 
recognition of the responsibility of caring for our neigh- 
bors through witness and service has prevailed, an atti- 
tude which has been branded “‘ritualism.” On the other 
hand, a one-sided emphasis upon the importance of wit- 
ness often has led to an individualistic view of man 
which neglects the necessity of common adoration of 
God and mutual help among our fellow men, and has 
come to be known as “emotionalism.” Equally one-sided 
was the exclusivity with which the exponents of the So- 
cial Gospel movement claimed to have all the answers 
while actually having only a secularized view of the hu- 
man situation, and omitting the metaphysical realities 
which urge the human being to have communion with 
God and assurance of salvation. 

This article is not to deal with our contemporary sit- 
uation. But it is only on this background that we can 
understand the necessity of a Scriptural search as to the 
actual unity of all these three functions of the church, 
which in fact are not even three different items but ta- 
ther one threefold ministry. The interrelation of /eitour- 
gia, martyria, and diakonia was of vital importance for 
the early church. It is equally important for the church 
at all times. 


I 


Before dealing with the relation of worship to the 
realms of martyria and diakonia, we have to consider the 
Scriptural background of Jettourgia itself. It is true that 
our contemporary use of the word “liturgy” has no di- 
rect relation to the profane use of /eitourgia in ancient 
Greek. There the word was used practically in a politi- 
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cal sense. It has probably the same linguistic root as the 
word “layman,” referring to a fixed service done for the 
benefit of the community. There was only a subordinate 
collateral line of the word that was used in a ritualistic 
sense. But through mediation of the Septuagint this line 
was to gain the upper hand. For it was the Septuagint 
which used the term /estourgia almost exclusively for 
matters of cult and religious devotion, the accent being 
on the order of worship. Hence we find the bulk of 
pertinent passages in Exodus 28-39, Numbers, and Eze- 
kiel 40-46. These chapters deal predominantly with mat- 
ters of devotional legislation and practice. Thus the term 
leitourgia comes to be the technical term for the regu- 
lated worship of Jahweh. No longer is the political com- 
munity the recipient of a “liturgy,” but rather it is God 
for whom the service is done. In the process of spiritu- 
alization which Israel’s faith had to undergo, the term 
leitourgia followed suit. Prayer eventually was substituted 
for sacrifice. But the focal meaning of “liturgy” was al- 
ways the set order of worship, no matter whether at the 
temple or at the synagogue. 

From this we will understand very well that in the 
New Testament this word frequently occurs in Hebrews. 
There it has an utterly Old Testament signification 
(cf. 9:21). The rest of the New Testament does not 
have so uniform an opinion about the meaning of /ei- 
tourgia and its cognates as prevails in the Old Testa- 
ment. But from the scarce use of the term in the New 
Testament we can gather that it bears no relation to the 
“offices” of the Apostolic age. Priesthood and sacrifices 
came to an end when Christ died. Christ’s messengers 
do not have to act liturgically in the Old Testament 
sense of the word, that is, instead and on behalf of the 
congregation. 

But that does not mean that liturgy in itself has come 
to an end. Rather it has developed into something dif- 
ferent and new. The clue is to be found in Acts 13:2, 
where we detect a “‘spiritualized priestly service’® in the 
form of a prayer meeting. This “liturgical act’ is the 
basis for all truly evangelical liturgies. No longer are 
they based on sacrifices except for the one perfect sacri- 
fice of Christ. From now on Christ’s death is the only 
true ground on which a liturgy can be built. From now 
on it is no longer a single individual who is acting 


liturgically but rather the whole communion of saints, 
the “royal priesthood.” Liturgy has become something in 
which every Christian may, and ought to, participate. 
According to the New Testament, Christ is the High 
Priest, and the Christian congregation is the priesthood 
for the world living on his sacrifice. Hence “liturgy” 
cannot be interpreted as reiteration of Christ’s sacrifice, 
but rather as “representation” of his sacrifice through 
worship, witness and service of the congregation saved 
by his sacrifice. This is the place where the interrelation 
of all three functions of the Church, as well as their 
common root in the divine service, becomes apparent. 


Il 


The word martyria “witness” comes out of a judicial 
sphere. That was as true for Biblical times (Matthew 
26:65) as it is for our time. As a rule, a witness testi- 
fies about facts that can be tested rationally. However, 
the word also came to reach beyond the realm of prova- 
ble facts. The Biblical concept of “witness” and “‘testi- 
mony” deals with matters of conviction rather than of 
evidence. This is aptly illustrated in passages such as 
Isaiah 43:9-13 or 44:7-9. The witness to God’s activity 
in the history of Israel is a matter of faith; the historical 
facts alone do not necessarily lead to the prophetic con- 
clusion. 

Facts are necessary for witness, but a testimony in the 
Biblical sense of the word will always go beyond the 
mere fact. It will always show the fact in a certain light; 
in other words, it will interpret it. In addition, the testi- 
mony will rest on personal experience. This is particular- 
ly important in cases where a check-up of the fact itself 
is no longer possible. That was the case with the early 
church. An apostle like Paul witnessed to Christ without 
having been an eye-witness of any of the decisive events 
in Christ’s life. His witness rested on facts the interpre- 
tation of which he received from others (I Corinthians 
11:23), and the truth of which he experienced himself. 
This is the reason why martyria is so much linked to the 
“spirit,” for without the Spirit neither interpretation nor 
experience can be trusted as bases for witness. 

It may sound strange, but this is one of the points 
where martyria and leitourgia meet. For the Spirit in 
the New Testament is always a spirit of love and order 
(I Corinthians 11-14). The early church knew that the 
Spirit aimed at both worship and witness. “Now when 
they heard this, they were — in their heart, and said 
unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, Brethren, what 
shall we do?” This is the effect of witness. “And day 
by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord in the 
temple’’—this is the urge to worship. 

The root of martys and its cognates point to the same 
truth. Originally it meant “to commemorate, to remem- 
ber,” but not in the superficial sense of our average 
usage of these words but rather in the almost mystical 
sense of ancient religion. The word, similar to the Latin 
word memoria, reaches down to cultic sources. It is a 
remembrance which is extremely active both in liturgical 
acts and in laudatory testimony. Paul certainly was aware 
of this fact when he (though using a different verb in 
Greek) wrote, “As often as you eat or drink, you do 
proclaim the Lord’s death” (I Corinthians 11:26). For 
Paul the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is the gospel 
of Christ’s death. Witness to Christ is based on com- 
munion with Christ. Paul points to the same truth in 
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the preceding verses: what he had “received of the Lord” 
he also delivered to the Corinthians (v. 23). Again in 
I Corinthians 14:26 Paul shows how the individual gifts 
of the Spirit are unmistakably related to the common 
worship of the congregation. 

The same chapter also indicates that Paul does not 
believe in an opposition of Spirit to office. Rather he 
insists that the thrust of prophetic speech follows the 
pattern of edifying (v. 26) the congregation through 
teaching (v. 19) and comforting (v. 31). It is particu- 
larly the “convincing” prophecy (v. 24) speaking to the 
stranger which leads to wors ip (v. 25), from which 
again emerges the testimony “that God is in you of a 
truth.” Liturgy is the heart of testimony as well as its 
true objective, being ‘‘a form which the Spirit himself 
has created to preserve and deepen the life which He 
has awakened in the church.”7 

It is this Spirit which works in common worship. 
Ephesians 5:18ff shows how Christians can be led to a 
full grasp of the right spirit through liturgy. V. 18 
speaks of the danger that they might get filled up with 
wine instead of with spirit. This danger was latent in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper (cf. I Corinthians 
11:21). The entire context indicates the reference of this 
passage to the divine service of the congregation. This 
becomes particularly clear from v. 20. In this context, 
“thanksgiving” is certainly more than a general expres- 
sion of gratitude; the term eacharistountes undoubtedly 
refers to the eucharist. As early as the end of the first 
century the prayer of thanksgiving mostly meant the 
eucharistic prayer (cf. The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, ch. 10). It is therefore through the Holy Com- 
munion that “they” receive the Spirit. 

To what extent the whole life of the Christian congre- 
gation depends on the heart of liturgy, viz. the Holy 
Communion, is clearly indicated in the related passage, 
Colossians 3:15b-17. “Thanksgiving” stands at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the call to worship which 
encompasses the call to witness (“‘word,” v. 17) and to 
service (‘‘deed,” v. 17). Paul’s testimony before the 
Gentiles is nothing short of a liturgical act (Romans 
15:16) because it emerges from, and leads to, worship. 
One could even go so far as to point to baptism in this 
context. Is not the “offering up of the Gentiles” directly 
related to the submergence of one’s self in the sacra- 
ment of baptism? Does not all liturgy, too, demand the 
submerging of self? Consequently, does not the Church 
need a testimony that is willing to lead to this integra- 
tion of the individual into the organism of the body of 
Christ ? Obviously the Church cannot live without a con- 
tinuous reappraisal of its liturgical heritage, difficult as 
it may be.8 


Ill 


In order to give an inclusive picture of the New Tes- 
tament statements on this subject we have to approach 
the matter from a still different angle. It is rather sig- 
nificant that in the Septuagint the word martyrion was 
frequently used in connection with the place of com- 
munal worship, i.e., the tabernacle. In Hebrew, it was 
called the “tent of witness.” But naturally this term did 
not in any way refer to a testimony of the people as- 
sembled there but rather to God’s witness. He was wit- 
nessing there through the channel of the Mosaic revela- 


tion, mainly the law the recital of which formed an es- 
sential part of Israel's worship. 

In the New Testament, the emphasis of martyria is 
put on the Christian witness towards other persons. But 
we should not neglect the fact that the New Testament 
also puts stress on Christ as the prototype of the Chris- 
ian witness (cf. Revelation 2:13 and 3:14). This is 
sera true for the book of Revelation. This highly 

iturgical book with its numerous allusions to both pa- 
gan and Christian rites is the only Johannine writing in 
which the word martys appears. But as for the cognates 
of this term, the Gospel and the letters of John show a 
particular interest in them. This too is very significant 
since, as Cullmann® has pointed out, throughout the 
first letter of John as well as through the Fourth Gospel 
a liturgical line can be traced. Cullmann even believes 
that it is one of the main concerns of that Gospel to 
relate early Christian worship to the historical life of 
Jesus. This liturgically minded book is plainly called a 
“testimony” (21:24). 

Again it is not so much a testimony of the evangelist 
to Christ as a witness of Christ to himself. It is quite 
natural that this divine testimony stands in close connec- 
tion with the sacraments (cf. I John 5:6-11). And from 
the sacraments emerges testimony again (v. 7)! This 
indicates that similar to Paul’s opinion there is a vivid 
interrelation of liturgy and witness. If it is true that 
worship is “‘an opportunity to recreate a lost harmony,” 1° 
then public testimony will certainly do well to rest on 
this foundation. If it is true that “apart from the body 
of Christ and the fellowship of the godly, there can be 
no hope of reconciliation with God,”’'' our efforts to 
save souls will have to be based on, and ultimately lead 
to, communion with Christ in the liturgy of the Church. 


IV 


Worship is essentially communion. And communion 
is aimed at service. In other words, /eitourgia is related 
to diakonia. This proximity of liturgy to the love of 
one’s neighbor is evident in the story of Jesus washing 
the disciples’ feet (John 13:1-20). Both communion 
with Christ and communion with the brethren are the 
salient features of the Eucharist. Cullmann even goes so 
far as to consider diakonia to be one of the aspects of 
Holy Communion.'2 At any rate, the New Testament 
gives evidence of a close relationship of worship and 
service. 

This relationship is rooted in the linguistic back- 
ground of both /eitourgia and diakonia. As has been in- 
dicated in Part I of this article, liturgy originally meant 
nothing else but “service’”—at first service for the com- 
munity in general but later on service for the benefit of 
the deity in particular. Both meanings are united in the 
Old Testament sacrifice which is being offered to God 
while at the same time working for the benefit of the 
religious community, for God’s gracious attitude towards 


his people depends on the correct performance of litur- 


gy. Thus the priest while working as a /eitourgos is si- 
multaneously diakonos for the people. 

Although the New Testament principally abandoned 
this hierarchical idea of a priesthood mediating between 
God and man, it continued to contain certain elements 
which show a close link between liturgy and service. 
Acts 6:2 seems to indicate that before the election of the 
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seven “deacons” (this Greek term does not appear in 
this passage) the functions of liturgy as well as of dia- 
konia lay in the hands of the apostles. This is quite in- 
telligible when we realize how closely connected the 
Lord’s Supper and the agapai, i.e. the meals of fellow- 
ship and brotherly love, were. They were, in fact, so 
much knit together that up to this day we do not know 
exactly how to keep them apart. 


Consideration of the original meaning of diakonein 
will contribute io a better understanding of this affinity. 
In ordinary Greek it stands for “caring for one’s living,” 
or “serving at the table.” Of course, the general meaning 
is “to serve.” This is Christ’s imperative: service is the 
attitude that makes one a disciple of him. Similar to his 
being the prototype of a /eitourgos and a martys he is 
also the “‘arch-deacon” of his congregation (Luke 22: 
26f). For a Christian that means: The Thou-I-relation 
of liturgy is continued in the I-Thou-relation of service. 
God's love shown to me in Christ will create my Chris- 
tian love to my neighbor. The innermost encounter of 
myself with God’s love occurs in the celebration of the 
sacraments. There the wellspring of Christian love and 
service lies. 


Significantly enough, we do not find so sharp a dis- 
tinction between “‘serving tables” and serving at the 
communion table as between the former and the “minis- 
try of the word” (Acts 6:2-4). As a matter of fact, the 
New Testament never draws a clear line between litur- 
gical service and diakonia. “Serving tables’ is always 
liable to have the connotation of serving at the com- 
munion table. Each charisma is a challenge to service 
(I Peter 4:10), brotherly love and prayer belong to- 
gether (I Peter 4:7f). In this, we have the example 
of the angels who are at the same time doing litur- 
gical and deacon’s service (Hebrews 1:14). The danger 
of either secularizing or spiritualizing worship can be 
avoided through the right understanding of diakonia. 


In this context we may point to passages such as 
Romans 15:27 or II Corinthians 9:12, which seem to 
indicate that the mere collection of money for the bene- 
fit of a congregation reaches into the realm of liturgy. 
Certainly one of the strangest Lp in this context is 
Romans 13:1-6. Leitourgos and diakonos are used inter- 
changeably there, but with reference to the pagan au- 
thorities. One might be led to the assumption that in 
either case the term means nothing more than merely 
“servant.” But the continual relation of the term “'ser- 
vant” to God seems to indicate that both expressions are 
liturgically tinted: by maintaining the order of creation 
and conservation even the gentile authorities are con- 
tributing—though unconsciously—to the praise and glory 
of God. It is also for the praise and glory of God that 
the leitourgika pneumata are serving “them who shall be 
heirs of salvation” (Hebrews 1:14). Similar thoughts 
are contained in Paul’s admonitions concerning the com- 
munal life in Christian family and social units. He never 
fails to emphasize how the love extended to others is at 
heart a service done to the Lord, a divine service, so to 
speak (cf. Ephesians 6:5, 7). He prefers to connect his 
admonitions as to a life of brotherhood and love with 
clear references to Christian worship such as the Lord’s 
Supper (Ephesians 5:2), the (communal) forgiveness 
of sins (Ephesians 4:32), or baptism (Ephesians 5: 
25f). At this point Paul stands in close proximity to 


James (1:27) as well as Jesus himself (Matthew 25: 
40). 

It looks like the original meaning of diakonein (see 
above) never lost its impact upon the usage of this term 
in the New Testament. The care for the neighbor's table 
points to the origin of the deacon’s office in the com- 
munal meal being the focal point of early Christian life, 
namely, the Holy Communion. 


As might be suspected, there are also numerous in- 
stances of a close relation between diakonia and marty- 
ria. Some of these instances have been mentioned above. 
It is quite natural that the Christian openness towards 
the neighbor—any neighbor—which was quite contrary 
to the contemporary Jewish practice, resulted in a close 
cooperation of those two branches of Christian activity. 
A Christian with the urge to help his neighbor was fre- 
quently in the danger of martyrdom (cf. Acts 16:16ff). 
The proclamation of the good news is a precious service 
done by the prophets (I Peter 1:12) as well as by the 
apostles themselves (II Corinthians 5:18ff). This service 
is called a ‘ministration of righteousness” (II Corinthi- 
ans 3:9), a “ministry of reconciliation” (II Corinthians 
5:18). In these and many more instances the diakonia 
which is spoken of is equivalent to the work of “testi- 
mony,” or martyria. The points of contact between these 
two functions of the Christian ministry are not so deep- 
rooted as those between liturgy and diakonia ot martyria, 
respectively, but they do exist. 

Christian witness and Christian service are necessary 
features of the life of a Christian congregation. But both 
have their common roots in liturgy. Both may be called 
different forms of “‘realized liturgy.’”” That is not to say 
that liturgy in itself was no real matter. Rather it is to 
say that both witness and service are forms by which 
liturgy reaches out into spheres beyond the borderlines 
of the congregation. The deeper liturgy is intended, and 
the more it is the central point of Christian life, the 
more efficient will witness and service be. “Worship is 
the one supreme obligation and privilege open to man- 
kind, and ultimate significance can be attached to our 
other activities only as they are related to this.”'3 


From Holy Writ we know that there will be a life 
beyond this one, and that there will be a day when most 
of our “other activities” will fade away. At that day 
there will be no more need of testimony nor of ‘service. 
“When Christ has awakened His own on the last great 
day, there will no longer be any need for awakening. It 
will be just as obsolete and unnecessary as hospitals and 
the agencies of social service. But liturgy will remain.” '4 
When we try to conceive of a life beyond, ‘‘the only ac- 
tivity that presents itself to the imagination without fal- 
sity or fantasy is that of the infinitely varied worship of 
the Eternal God.”'5 Liturgy in the church, beyond pro- 
viding the basis for witness and service, is ‘‘an earthly 
expression of that which is the content of eternity.”16 


1 See: Raymond Abba, ‘‘Recent Trends in Biblical Studies,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology, September, 1951. 

2 Franklin H. Littel, in The Ecumenical Review, Vol. 6, 
No. 3. 

3 Oscar Cullmann, Urchristentum und Gottesdienst, Zurich, 
1950. 
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4 See: Ethelbert Stauffer, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 
Stuttgart, 1941. 

5 Cullmann, of. cit., pp. 30f. 

6 Theologisches Worterbuch, ed. Kittel, Vol. IV, p. 234. 

7 Bo Giertz, Liturgy and Spiritual Awakening, Rock Island, 
1950, p. 13. 

8 See: D. H. C. Read, “The Reformation of Worship,” Scot- 
tish Journal of Theology, December, 1954 and March, 1955. 

Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 38ff. 


10 ms H. C. Read, in Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 7, No. 
» 398. 

11 John Calvin, Commentary on Isaiah 33:24, cited in Wallace, 
Calvin's Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, p. 234. 

12 Cullman, op. cit., pp. 103f. 

13 D. H. C. Read, op. cit., p. 401. 

14 Bo Giertz, op. cit., p. 31. 

1s D. H.C. Read, op. cit., p. 402. 

16 Bo Giertz, op. cit., p. 32. 


Youth Looks in a Mirror 


CHARLES J. WISSINK 


One of the most amazing facts of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that there are not more cases of neurotic and 
psychotic young people brought about by a mass inferi- 
ority complex. Never before in the history of America 
has youth been so much in the forefront of the minds 
of adults. The amount of literature that has been writ- 
ten concerning our younger generation certainly has no 
counterpart at any other time, and yet I am chagrined to 
find that very little is complimentary. Psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, teachers, doctors, ministers, and 
politicians have delved into the cause of the degeneracy 
of the generation of tomorrow. They have blamed our 
enon teachers, schools, environment, wars, the atomic 

mb, John Dewey, and countless other things, (or lack 
of them), for the degradation of youth. Truly, the 
young people of today need “‘courage to be.” 

Since I am still a fringe member of this notorious 
band, I have been asked to write a paper in which I 
make a few observations concerning the young people of 
today. I hardly feel qualified to speak for such a large 
and motley group, so I have limited myself to those 
young people who are Christians and even more speci- 
fically, those in the Reformed Church in America. The 
Youth Department of our church deals with those folk 
who are between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 
(The national and world “youth” groups include all 
those up to thirty.) Finding myself a senior in the sem- 
inary, I am distressingly aware that I have been out of 
contact with the younger segment of these organizations 
for quite some time. My comments, therefore, will be 
personal and confined to observations that I have made 
during contacts with young people in church meetings, 
at college (Hope), at the seminary (Western), and also 
the ecumenical gatherings while a representative to Inter- 
Seminary Movement meetings and the World Council of 
Churches Assembly at Evanston. 

The indictments of youth in general certainly have 
their place, for some of the antics rather prevalent to- 
day are shocking and despicable. But in spite of the de- 
rogatory activities of a few, the outlook for Christian 
youth is one of optimism. There is much to be done, but 
the picture is not nearly so dark as some make it out to 
be. Youth is not nearly so far gone as some adults seem 
to think. In the Church, where youth has Christ, there 
is hope. Let us look at our young people, critically and 
honestly, to see and understand their needs and find out 
where they have been and where they are going. For the 
sake of organization, let us look at the youngest group 
first, those in high school; then at the college level; and 
last of all, those in the seminaries. 

The youth of high school age today is characterized by 
that thing which this world calls perpetual motion. 


School clubs, parties, and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties take enough time to make any ordinary boy or girl 
busy most of the time. Add to this, a church sponsored 
young people’s meeting and a weekly catechism class and 
a week-end date or two plus a full course at school and 
one can begin to understand why parents and children 
seldom eat three meals a day as a family. This over-am- 
bitious schedule has brought about a disintegration of 
home life which is the basis for much of the juvenile 
delinquency among teen-agers. This is the basic problem 
of American youth. 

But what about the relationship of the high school 
young people to the church? Usually it is during this 
age that young folk join the church. “Join the church” 
is the exact phrase that I want because more likely than 
not the more profound fact of confessing Christ as Lord 
and Savior and living henceforth to him is somewhat 
overlooked. The attainment of a certain age plus the 
completion of a ‘“‘communicant’s class’ are the necessary 
qualifications in the minds of many young church mem- 
bers. A confession of this nature is as pathetic as the 
words of the unrepentant Claudius in Hamlet, ‘‘My 
words fly up, my thoughts remain below. Words with- 
out thoughts never to heaven go.” Fortunately this is 
not the rule, and I mention it only as a common fact of 
which we must be aware. Someone has well said of this 
group that they know all the answers; the trouble is that 
they have forgotten the questions. 

Another observation that I have made in my visits to 
Christian Endeavor and youth fellowship meetings and 
as I remember my own participation in these groups is 
the lack of vitality and dynamic interest. The meetings 
are monotonous and mechanical. There is little prepara- 
tion and frequently the leader reads verbatim the lesson 
as it was set forth in the Church Herald or a Christian 
Endeavor Kit. The goal was to fill up the ten or fifteen 
minutes required, to ask dutifully whether there were 
any questions, (in such a lesson there never are), and 
then with a sigh of relief ask the sponsor or minister if 
he would like to say a few words. Here is another dan- 
ger against which we must guard if we want to train 
adequately our young people. 

Last of all, these groups in the Reformed Church 
have a truncated view of their part in the total church 
of Christ in the world. There is very little part-of-a- 
larger-group consciousness. Today as never before, the 
role of youth in the Church is becoming increasingly 
important. Unlike our parents who have had to blaze 
the ecumenical trail, we have grown up with it. It is, or 
can be, a part of our lives. Every year there are interna- 
tional conferences in various parts of the globe for 
youth, but the unfortunate factor in our Reformed 
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Church is that so few of our young people take part or 
even know about the opportunities that are afforded 
them. The basic reason for this phenomenon is that 
within the Reformed Church there is no denomination- 
wide group or common organizational fellowship with 
which the local church group can become affiliated. 
There is no league or fellowship within which all Re- 
formed Church young people can be identified and iden- 
tify themselves. In this age of denominational emphasis 
and council conversation there is no outlet for the voice 
of our youth. This may be the greatest weakness and 
shortcoming of our church. It can best be seen in the 
light of following brief historical survey. 


The twentieth century has been called the “century of 
the Church.” It may may be well to review briefly what 
has been going on during the last one hundred years 
among the youth groups of the world. Until 1881 the 
church had little to tell us about the life of young peo- 
ple with the exception of the ill-fated Children’s Cru- 
sade. Historically, young people have been viewed as fu- 
ture members with emphasis on “future.” Today youth 
has a voice and they will be heard. (At Evanston Youth 
Consultants had all privileges of delegates except vot- 
ing!) In 1881 Dr. Francis Clark, sensing that youth had 
little or no place in the Church, founded Christian En- 
deavor. This was to be interdenominational, interracial, 
and international. Because this organization was filling a 
very real need in the Church, Christian Endeavor grew 
rapidly until it had actually become worldwide in its 
scope. It continued to grow until some of the major de- 
nominations of the world and especially of the United 
States began to feel that Christian Endeavor was in great 
danger of becoming a super-church. From its very incep- 
tion there were two serious limitations of this great or- 
ganization. First of all, while the purpose and goal was 
to help young people and to make it a fellowship for 
youth, the upper echelon (and as time went on, even the 
lower officers) were older men and women and the 
younger folk had less and less to say. But the more seri- 
ous factor was that Christian Endeavor was more nonde- 
nominational than interdenominational. The churches 
soon realized that the good which Christian Endeavor 
had done for them was being supplanted by the loss of 
their young people who were no longer “church” and 
“denomination” conscious. Christian Endeavor was drain- 
ing the churches of their very life blood, and most of 
the churches felt that this was serious. 


This fact led many denominations to form their own 
youth organizations with literature and materials being 
supplied from their own offices. Thus the denomination- 
al youth groups gave their young people a place in their 
churches and at the same time educated them to become 
members of their respective denominations. At the same 
time in history the ecumenical movement was on the rise 
as is evidenced by the establishment of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. A council of churches, by its very na- 
ture, is composed of different denominations and so it 
was not long before the youth organizations banded to- 
gether in a similar way. If a church belonged to the 
Federal Council (now National Council), then auto- 
matically the denominational youth organization be- 
longed to the youthful counterpart, the United Christian 
Youth Movement, which is the National Council’s youth 


group. 


Here we must parenthetically add that the ecumenical 
movement forces churches to move in two directions. On 
the one hand, there is an emphasis on unity and so the 
churches gather together to talk with one another to see 
how they can become a united fellowship and restore 
the oneness of Christ’s Body. On the other hand, each of 
the member churches has to become introspective and 
critically examine herself to see what contribution she 
can make as the churches talk together. Thus we can see 
that the churches who formed their own youth organiza- 
tions were not opposed to ecumenism, but they were 
afraid of “‘non-denominationalism” which was found in 
Christian Endeavor. The happy solution was the United 
Christian Youth Movement (UCYM), which is truly 
“jnterdenominational.” 

Now what has that to do with the Reformed Church? 
Our church does not have a denominational youth or- 
ganization with a visible structure that is evident in every 
local church. In some churches the local youth group is 
in C.E. while in other places they have Youth Fellow- 
ship Societies. Many young people in the Reformed 
Church have never heard of Youth Fellowship while 
others never knew of the existence of C.E. There is no 
denominational Youth organization through which we 
could be ss, gus at the UCYM meetings. (A de- 
nominational organization is the sine qua non of mem- 
bership in the UCYM, just as a denomination is the 
only group which can become a member in the National 
and World Councils.) 

By pointing out this limitation of our youth program 

I do not mean to criticize our youth directors for they 
are keenly aware of the existing problems. Patiently and 
prayerfully they are working toward this goal, but fi- 
nances, sentiment (for and against), and other obstacles 
stand in the way. Many beneficial suggestions coming 
from the youth department reach the ministet’s desks 
and there they reach an impasse or else are put in the 
“circular file,” and the result is that frequently there is 
no contact between our Youth Department in New York 
and the youth group in the local church. This situation 
was observed while serving for three years on the Cen- 
tral Youth Committee of the Reformed Church and its 
urgency demands our attention. 

But now let us go on to look upon the older youth 
groups, those who are in college. Here again I would 
not feel qualified to speak of youth in general, but of 
youth who are Christians. In spite of all that has been 
written on the depravation of youth, I feel that Chris- 
tian youth can give us cause for optimism, hope, and 
reassurance. The youth within the Church today realizes 
better than the youth of yesterday that the hope of the 
world is not in youth, but in Jesus Christ. 

The revival in theology during the last two or three 
decades is the most heart-warming event of the twentieth 
century. It is only in the light of this movement that 
one can see the change of atmosphere within the Church 
of Christ and also the thinking of the young people. 
Many of the ministers of the Reformed Church were in 
school during the days when Liberalism and Modernism 
were at their height. They were trained to defend the 
Christian faith and many of them looked upon all other 
denominations as a threat to theological security and as 
such, were viewed with suspicion. The major theological 
seminaries were the strongholds of Liberalism while 
many of our churches bent over backwards to become 
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citadels of what they thought was orthodoxy. In the 
large universities of our land a Christian was looked 
upon as a weakling, for only the ignorant and supersti- 
tious still believed in God. Many who did believe made 
their God what they thought he should be and the God 
of the Bible was dethroned. For the student and the 
scholar there was no place for the old-fashioned idea of 
Christianity. This was the world of a generation or more 
ago. 

However, the whole theological climate has changed. 
The heyday of Liberalism has been seen and is past. 
Once again it is possible to be a Christian upon the cam- 
puses of our larger schools and still be socially accepted. 
No longer does a Christian have to face scorn for Chris- 
tian organizations are rapidly springing up in many 
state universities. Christianity is both intellectually and 
socially acceptable. Of course, it would be wrong to 
give the impression that there is a great and rapid revival 
in our colleges, for such is not the case. By and large 
our campuses still abound in paganism, but the move- 
ment has started and by the grace of God the scorn and 
ridicule of being a Christian is being supplanted by a 
willingness to listen to a testimony that is both biblical 
and compatible with other fields of scholarship. 

The unfortunate and false antithesis of Christianity 
and science is slowly falling away. However, the natural- 
ly rationalistic tendency of students is still common on 
the campuses. This I feel is wholesome and enlightening 
for young minds; but a rationalistic basis for faith is a 
precarious foundation. Even though the tenets of the 
older liberalism are soundly denounced ‘and viciously 
condemned, the methods of approach and the unex- 
pressed assumptions are vestigial remains of another era. 
William Paley and others had their day, but for the 
young student of today there must be the old-fashioned 
truth in contemporary language. My point is that we of- 
ten are as unbiblical in our approach to Christian studies 
as the groups whom we condemn. 

Now we must move from the university campuses to 
that of the seminaries. It is here that one really finds a 
change during the last twenty-five years. For those of us 
who are in the seminary at the present time it is almost 
impossible to imagine the unfortunate, unbiblical teach- 
ings which were flagrantly expounded as the ‘word of 
God” just a few short years ago. On the academic level 
the older liberalism is all but gone. Karl Barth was the 
leader of this theological coup d’etat. Barth found a 
“strange new world within the Bible,” and as he studied 
and wrote, the Bible was once again restored to its right- 
ful place in Christian theology. During the last thirty 
years the libraries of the seminaries of the world have 
been flooded with new and fresh biblical studies, a dis- 
cipline that had almost become extinct. The old truths of 
the Christian faith are being restated in fresh terms that 
have a message to the modern man. The Bible has been 
unshackled from the bonds of literalism and is free to 
become the living Word, speaking to men today in a 
language they can understand. Man is able to see once 
again that God has been and still is active in history and 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all, if upon his eyes impaired 
by the stigmatism of sin, he places the spectacles of faith. 

But the theological revival is not the only reason for 
which the youth of Christ can rejoice. The seminary stu- 


dent of today has ample opportunity to engage in the 


ecumenical movement on his own level. The Inter-Sem- 


inary Movement has finally come into its own during the 
last three years. A new director is reviving that organi- 
zation which had been almost dead for many years. 
Both Western Seminary and New Brunswick Seminary 
take an active part in their respective regional activities 
and so the ecumenical encounter which is so important 
is becoming a vital part of most seminarians’ training. 
Naturally there is a little uncertainty as one goes to a 
meeting for the first time. We have our guard up and 
the theological chips are on our shoulders, but as we 
meet Lutherans, and Baptists, and Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians, we suddenly discover that these young men 
also have a call from God to be his servants. They too 
are children of the heavenly Father, and they too have 
confessed that Jesus is Lord and Saviour. As we meet 
and work and pray together the fact that they march 
under different banners begins to fall away from our 
thinking, and instead of seeing only the various and 
myriad regiments, we begin to see that we all are soldiers 
in the army of God. We see that Jesus Christ is their 
captain too. We slowly begin to realize that the Re- 
formed Church in America does not have a monopoly on 
truth; we do not have a “corner” upon the Almighty. 
And so as we learn that we are not Tate in this world, 
but that there are 7000 who have not bowed the knee, 
we are called to repentance because we see how badly 
the Body of Christ has been rent asunder. Thus among 
the students today there is much more of a willingness 
and an openness to engage in interdenominational ac- 
tivities. Having received a theological training, we are 
more aware of the contribution that we, as a Reformed 
Church, can make to ecumenical discussion and conver- 
sation. Because of movements like the World Council 
and the National Council and also the contemporary 
revival in theology, the young theological students of 
the world are much closer together in thought and fel- 
lowship than the students of a generation ago. All of 
these faa make me feel optimistic for the future in 
regard to Christian youth. 

However, his task for the future is not easy. The 
events of the last few years have forced the fundamental 
questions of life upon him in a real and terrifying way. 
The appeal of books like Peace of Mind and The Power 
of Positive Thinking are evidence that the people of the 
United States are looking for something that will sup- 
ply an answer to the real issues of life. It is to be re- 
gretted that their evident hunger is not being satisfied 
by nourishing, spiritual sustenance which comes only 
from the Living Water and the Bread of Life. The theo- 
logical revival also has been largely the endeavor of 
theologians and scholars and now the time has come for 
their contributions to find their way down to the man in 
the pew. Theology is a fascinating study and discipline, 
but it is not mere mental gymnastics. If its final goal is 
not to elucidate the Word of God for man, then it has 
lost its raison d’etre. Thus the task of the youth in the 
seminary today is to bring that truth to the flock of 
which he is shepherd. 

Young people of today live in a world that is moving 
at a torrid pace. The aftermath of all wars brings prob- 
lems which are difficult and perplexing. There are few 
easy answers. The world situation produces fear and anx- 
iety in the hearts of adults as well as youth. The aver- 
age high school boy of today must include in his plans 
for the future a certain amount of time which must be 
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spent in the armed services. There is the problem of 
when to serve, whether and when to go to college, when 
to get married, and the age old problem of what to do 
in life. But that which strikes terror in the hearts of so 
many today is the H-bomb and the omnipresent threat 
of a third world war. The exasperating possibility of 
self-destruction hangs over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles. Is it any wonder that many young people go 
astray and try to flee from the decisions that keep crop- 
ping up with frightening urgency and consequence? And 
yet in spite of it all the Christian youth is optimistic for 
he alone has a hope. In the past the Church has often 
been giving the easy answers and in the complexity of 
today’s existence the easy answers simply are not ade- 
aa They seldom are. The only answer is Jesus Christ, 
the wisdom of God and the power of God. 

Youth has not lost his spirit of adventure. It is true 
that we can not explore new geographical frontiers like 


Davy Crockett, nor do we want to become Miniver 
Cheevys who longed for the days when knights were 
bold, but the very act of living in the twentieth century 
is an adventure that summons all our courage and tre- 
sourcefulness. “It’s a great time to be alive,” if we live 
in Christ. Truly, Nisi Dominus Frustra. Slowly, but 
surely, the world is listening to Christians. Christian 
youth can and will ie out to witness to Jesus Christ 
who is the Lord of all. We will make mistakes and fre- 

uently fall short of the mark set before us, but we pray 

at we may be repentant and be forgiven. Ours is an 
adventure of faith. The line of light for the future is at 
our feet, but our guide is the Light of the world. We 
have no map, but he is the Way. We will become lost 
like sheep, Bat he is the Good Shepherd who cares for 
the one of a hundred. That is why we are optimistic, for 
youth of today knows that he can do all things through 
Christ who strengthens him. 


The word “‘glory” is often on the lips of Christian 
people, but they have sometimes only a vague idea as to 
its meaning. Sometimes we pray that we may give God 
all the honor and glory due to his name, or that we must 
do all to the glory of God, but the full content of its 
meaning is not realized. Perhaps, by examining the Bib- 
lical conception of the glory of God, a better understand- 
ing of this expression can be ascertained. 

The Hebrew word used in conjunction with Yahweh 
to express the glory of God is kabod. The lexicon gives 
a variety of meanings for this word. The root word can 
mean heaviness, weight, wealth, mind, soul, splendor, 
abundance, majesty, honor, and glory. To set forth the 
character of God these words are used; but especially 
do the words ‘‘weight’” and ‘‘substance” convey the pri- 
marty meaning. In the English, weight can be used in 
either a physical or spiritual sense. God’s weight or worth 
is displayed in the exercise of his sovereign power. 
God’s glory refers to the “whole personal activity of 
the living God, not merely one of his attributes, thus 
{it} comes to mean his very self and essence all divine.””! 
Even as any human being can hide his inward thoughts 
from others but he may also disclose them, so God’s 
glory or self is not the result of man’s discovery, but the 
self-revelation of God. His glory is his self-revealed 
character and being. This takes on many forms, as we 
shall see in our investigation of the subject. 

The word kabod is used in a variety of ways in the 
Old Testament. It is applied to man, to material things, 
and to God. In relation to the possessions of man, Gen- 
esis 31:1 denotes the wealth of a man as being his 
kabod (cf. Ps. 49:16; Isa. 10:3; Hag. 2:7). It is also 
used to describe human dignity and majesty, as Joseph 
told his brothers to describe his position to his father 
in Gen. 45:13. Other passages conveying the same idea 
are Ex. 28:40; Isa. 22:23-24; Job 19:9. 

Another illuminating usage of kabod in Hebrew 
thought is that it may mean the self or soul of man. 
Perhaps man’s soul or inner character was thought to be 
his most glorious part, so they used this descriptive noun. 


The Glory 


HowarD P. HANKO 


of God 


In Ps. 7:5 we read: “Let an enemy persecute my soul 
and overtake it; yea, let him trample my life to the 
ground, and make my glory to dwell in the dust.” Kirk- 
patrick says: “the parallelism of ‘my soul,’ ‘my life,’ and 
‘my glory’ is decisive in favor of interpreting ‘my glory’ 
to mean ‘my soul’ as in 16:9; 30:12; and 58:8.’2 

In considering the application of kabod to God, we 
have reached the main impact of this word. The glory of 
God is the self-manifestation of his inner character. 
Most scholars that I have studied (Ramsey, Davidson, 
Strachan, Betteridge, Brockington, Gray, and Kautzsch) 
hold to this interpretation of the word. But this revela- 
tion of God to man of his glory is two-fold in character. 
It can denote the revealed being and character of Yah- 
weh, or it can also be noted by physical phenomena 
whereby his presence is made known to man. Since 
scholars have not been in agreement as to the priority iri 
time of one or the other of these uses, I shall present the 
two sides first and then venture my own opinion. Some 
have argued that the thunderstorm conception of God’s 
self-revelation in meteorological rec: has priority 
in the primitive state (cf. Von Gall, Eichrodt, von Rad). 
Others refuse to attribute the origin of the doctrine to 
this, but favor instead the more inward conception of 
the character and purpose of Yahweh (cf. Gray, Abra- 
hams, Kittel). 


As we consider first of all the external manifestation 
theories of the revealing of God’s glory, we must re- 
member that God reveals himself to man progressively. 
Brockington, in Richardson’s Theological Word Book 
of the Bible, says that ‘the glory of God is, in effect, 
the term used to express that which men can apprehend, 
originally by sight, of the presence of God on earth.”’s 
“There can be no question that the presence of Yahweh 
was often connected with a storm of thunder and light- 
ning. The imagery of thunder, lightning, fire, cloud, and 
darkness recurs both in theophanies and in metaphori- 
cal descriptions of Yahweh’s intervention in human af- 
fairs,”4 Ramsey points out. Ps. 29:3-5 tells of the God 
of glory who thunders. Ps. 18 describes the storm 
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theophany where we see this conception expressly stat- 
ed. We can see it also in the Song of Deborah and Barak 
in Judges 5, which tells how the intervention of Yah- 
weh in a storm brought victory to Israel. 

Another physical phenomenon by which God made 
his glory known was the cloud. Mt. Sinai was enveloped 
in a cloud as the glory of the Lord abode there, as Ex. 
24:16-18 clearly portrays. His glory appeared to the 
children of Israel in the wilderness in the cloud (Ex. 
16:10). When the cloud covered the tabernacle, the 
glory of the Lord filled the temple so that even Moses 
was not able to go in (Ex. 40:34, 35). So too, in the 
dedication of Solomon’s temple, the cloud filled the 
temple so that the ey could not stand to minister, 
for the glory of God had filled the house (I Kgs. 8:10, 
11; cf. Il Chr. 5:13, 14). 

The glory of God was also associated with the Ark 
of the Covenant. This is not expressed as such, but is 
implied in many places. In I Sam. 4:19-22 we find the 
clearest statement. Phinehas’ wife named her child ‘Icha- 
bod’, “because the glory is departed from Israel: because 
the ark of God was taken.’”” When God instructed them 
how to construct the ark, he said that he would “meet 
and commune with thee from above the mercy seat” 
(Ex. 25:22). This presence of God implies that the 
ark was a means of God’s self-revelation to Israel. God 
promised to appear “in the cloud upon the mercy seat” 
(Lev. 16:2), which would be a visible manifestation 
of his glory to Israel. 

And finally, this glory is revealed directly to Moses 
in Ex. 33:22, 23 when he was shown God’s backward 
parts. In Ex. 24:9-11 we are told that Moses and those 
with him saw God and a pavement of sapphire stone 
under his feet. These are difficult passages to inter- 
pret; and I feel that they are not to be taken literally. 
Driver takes his clue for interpretation from the preced- 
ing twentieth verse which expresses the idea that ‘no 
one could see God in his full glory and live,”’s and finds 
much Old Testament support for it. So, as God passes 
by, “not his full glory, but only his back; that is to say, 
only the afterglow which he leaves behind him, but 
which may still suggest faintly what the full brilliancy 
of his presence must be.” Likewise in 24:9-11 he says 
that it “appears to be that they saw the Divine glory 
not directly, but as they looked at it from below through 
what seemed to be a transparent blue sapphire pave- 
ment” (p. 254). So he would paraphrase it to read: 
“and they saw the place where the God of Israel stood.” 

As time progressed, the kabod came to mean the char- 
acter of Yahweh as revealed by his acts in history. A few 
places in the Penteteuch (Num. 14:22; Dt. 5:24, etc.) 
suggest that God’s glory was made known to Israel by 
his mighty work as her deliverer and guide. ‘Here we 
touch the distinctive note of Israel’s faith, not only a 
God who may be found in this or that locality or mete- 
orological phenomenon, but also a God who has inter- 
vened in history to deliver Israel, made a covenant with 
her and revealed to her his stern moral demands and his 
righteous purpose.’’* We can clearly see how this faith 
blends the meteorological and the ethical in its concep- 
tion of the self-revelation of God’s glory in Ps. 97:2-6. 

But the prophets, especially Isaiah, show us most clear- 
ly how God revealed himself by his acts in history. The 
opening vision in 6:1-4 reveals his glory as it is linked 
with his holiness. Ramsey adds to this idea: “if the holi- 


ness means a remoteness from all that is unrighteous, 
the glory is that union of sovereignty and righteousness 
which is the essence of the divine character .. . (there- 
fore) history, human life is under the government of a 
righteous power that rules the world” (p. 13). On the 
eve of the great deliverance from exile in 40:4, 5, he 
sees this deliverance as a drama in which the glory of 
Yahweh is disclosed. He will not “give his glory to an- 
other” (42:8; 48:11), and his people are those who are 
“called by my name, and whom I have created for my 
glory” (43:7). 

Then too, Isaiah pictures Jerusalem as the scene of 
the shining forth of the glory of Yahweh to the na- 
tions (60:1-3). Here the idea of radiance has the great- 
est prominence and is blended in with his power and 
righteous character. Thus, when Israel knows these at- 
tributes of God, they are obliged to reflect God’s charac- 
ter. If, for instance, Israel does care for the poor and 
naked, she is entitled to such promises as contained in 
58:8. 

The psalmists also tell of Yahweh’s universal sov- 
ereignty, but their portrayal of it extends more into the 
future manifestation of the glory and the recognition of 
this glory by the nations (cf. 24:7-10; 96:3; 57:11; 
85:9). 


God’s glory can be observed not only in the extraor- 
dinary, as I have tried to show, but also in the ordinary 
phenomena. Ps. 8:1 speaks of the Lord ‘who has set 
thy glory above the heavens” (cf. 57:5; 108:5; 113:4). 

In emphasizing the glory of God as being essentially 
the being and character of Yahweh that cannot be con- 
fined to mere external things, but which is rather more 
of a transcendent consideration, we have the other half 
of the picture. This more inward or ethical conception 
can be seen in Ps. 29:1-3, 9 where we are to give “unto 
the Lord the glory due to his name.” Isa. 42:8 and 48:11 
suggest that God will not give his glory to another. Ps. 
97 shows the blessings of the rule of the Lord. This is, 
as Betteridge describes it, ‘a moral act and by it the 
people recognize the glory of Yahweh as the supreme 
moral ruler.”"7 One may take any one of many such pas- 
sages to show that God’s glory is revealed not merely 
in an ethical, invisible sense. But still one cannot deny 
the fact that many other stories and passages reflect the 
tension which runs through the religion of post-exilic 
Judaism ; the tension between the transcendence of Yah- 
weh, who yet reveals his kabod in connection with a 
local theophany. 

Ezekiel, the prophet of the earlier years of the Baby- 
lonian Exile, had much influence in fashioning this con- 
ception. We know that he is familiar with the idea of 
the kabod as the divine character by his statement in 
39:21, but he uses the word almost always of a fiery ap- 
pearance described in his own visions. In his opening vis- 
ion by the banks of the river Chebar, Ezekiel, amid the 
dazzling phenomena of the storm cloud, the four living 
creatures, the chariot and the appearance of a man, saw 
the fiery brightness which was “the appearance of the 
glory of God” (1:28). He fell upon his face, awe-struck 
at the transcendent and omnipresent God who made his 
presence known to exiles in Babylonia no less than to the 
people in Jerusalem. In subsequent visions he tells of the 
glory of the Lord leaving the city of Jerusalem when it 
is doomed to destruction (9:3). Borne by cherubim up- 
on a chariot, the glory moves forth from the threshold 
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of the house and stands upon the mountain to the east 
of the city (10:18; 11:23). But restoration will come 
and a vision of the glory of the Lord returning to the 
temple is seen (43:1-5). 

But in all of Ezekiel’s visions it is important to note 
that these things are not actually seen with a naked eye, 
as were the cloud and smoke in the wilderness, on Sinai, 
and in the tabernacle. So Ezekiel does not identify the 
glory with the storm clouds, the fire, the cherubim, and 
the chariots, because the glory is peculiar to Yahweh. 
Nor could one say that his visions carry as much weight 
for the external phenomena theories, because they are 
not real. Furthermore, “the cloud is not itself the glory, 
nor is it part of a set of storm-phenomena which consti- 
tute the glory. Rather it is a covering which conceals 
the glory that shines through it from within,”® Ramsey 
would remind us. He leaves us with a note of hope. 
“Therefore, even though post-exilic literature dwells on 
the presence of the glory in the ancient tabernacle, [it]} 
nowhere speaks of the glory as present in the contem- 
porary post-exilic temple. The priestly theology lacked a 
a note of confidence. The longings of Israel were not 
satisfied . . . prophecies had not been completed (so 
they) became more and more projected into the future. 
But hope remains; one day Israel will have the vision of 
the kabod of God, whether by his dwelling with man 
upon the stage of history or by the coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth bathed in the light of the divine 
radiance” (p. 13). 

I quite agree with Kautzsch when he says that all the 
theologumena we have been trying to describe are mere- 
ly “attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Yahweh, which eludes human sight and comprehen- 
sion, and the realm of the visible, which is alone acces- 
sible and intelligible to man.”® On this theory he con- 
tinues to explain that when Ezekiel ventures on a com- 
parison of the glory of God with the human form, “it 
is an advancement on Isaiah and the Priestly writer 
where only the images considered worthy to represent 
the supra-mundane and mysterious being of God are fire 
and the more earthly brightness which proceeds from it.” 

This, then, is rendered tolerable to the human eye only 
by an enveloping cloud. 

One might assume that this type of Biblical criticism 

toys with the text of the Sacred Word more than is war- 

ranted. But, on the other hand, one may see here a 

groping after the concept of a progressive revelation 

by God to and through men. This latter concept solves 

a great many of the knotty problems associated with the 

concept of the glory in the Biblical record. Just why a 

later writer seems to have a keener insight or uses more 

advanced terminology and conceptions may be due ex- 

actly to the degree of revelation God has disclosed to 

him. 


One quotation in my reading of A. M. Ramsey stands 
out particularly in my mind in this regard. I will quote 
it in full. “One cannot help but notice the apparent 
progression when comparing an early writing such as 
Exodus with a later one such as Isaiah or Ezekiel. A 
unity exists throughout all of the writings because the 
conception of God’s glory was always linked with Is- 
rael’s faith in a righteous and sovereign God. There is 
diversity because the faith of Israel did not drop in a 
neat pattern from heaven, but was wrought out in the 
ups and downs of a turbulent history. Nowhere are the 
tensions of Biblical theology greater than in the doctrine 
of the glory. It speaks on the one hand of a meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon; on the other hand of an invisible and 
omnipresent God; on the one hand of Israel’s transcen- 
dent king and judge, and on the other hand of a present 
tabernacling in their midst. Always in tension, these con- 
trasted aspects of the divine glory find their true unity 
when the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and 
the glory of Bethlehem and Calvary is the glory of the 
Eternal God” (pp. 21-22). 

The thought is expressed by Strachan in this way: “In 
Jesus’ life the revelation of glory stands for the final act 
of the living God in history . . . The cross is the com- 
plete manifestation of God’s glory, revealing his good- 
ness and love to the utmost ; yet not complete unless that 
love is accepted and reproduced in men’s lives” (p. 
106). When the cross is so seen as the essence of the 
showing forth of God’s glory, then Christ is truly glori- 
ous in that he represents God to us. John tells us in his 
Gospel that “‘no man has seen God at any time, [but] 
the only begotten Son . . . hath declared him” (1:18). 
Paul says that we see “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 4:6). 
When we behold the glory of Christ as being the 
Father’s glory, we are seeing no less than God himself 
in Jesus Christ. 


1R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1946), p. 104. 

2 A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Cambridge Bible — Psalms (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1902), p. 31. 

3 L. H. Brockington, “Presence” A Theological Word Book 
of the Bible, (London: S.C.M. Press, 1951), p. 175. 

4 A. M. Ramsey, The Glory of God and the Transfiguration 
of Christ (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949), p. 11. 

s §. R. Driver, The Cambridge Bible—Exodus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953), p. 363. 

6 Ramsey, op. ciét., p. 12. 

7 W. R. Betteridge, “Glory” International Standard Bible En- 
cyclopedia, (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing 
Co.), Vol. II, p. 1237. 

8 Ramsey, op. cit., p. 12. 

29 E. Kautzsch, “Glory” Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906), Vol. II, p. 640. 


Seminary 


The final quarter of this school year was a most significant 
one for Western Seminary. It began with the transition of 
classes from Hope College to the three classrooms in the 
southeastern section of the building. Shortly thereafter the 
“Little White. House” was vacated which has served as the 
Administration Building during the interim period. Later on 
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the other three classrooms were made available and as we 
neared the end of the quarter the pace was accelerated in order 
to have everything completed for dedication. Just before the 
final examinations, the reading room of the new library was 
made available for study and we enjoyed a foretaste of the priv- 
ilege that we will have as we study and use the excellent facili- 
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ties which have been provided for us. The final touches to the 
chapel were completed in time for the dedication service. 

Another school year has been successfully completed, the in- 
terim period is over and the inconveniences will be obviated by 
that which is in store for us. 


Twelve Western delegates were the guests of the New 
Brunswick student body on the New Jersey campus for the 
annual New Brunswick-Western inter-seminary conference held 
this year from March 24-27. The conference, meeting in al- 
ternate years on the two campuses, is designed to promote 
cooperation, understanding and unity between the two theologi- 
cal seminaries of the Reformed Church in America. This year’s 
conference theme, ‘The Christian and His Church,” was dis- 
cussed through prepared discourses and open forum, and cen- 
tered about such topics as personal conviction, dual standards, 
and practical methods of increasing the Church’s outreach and 
witness. The conference also afforded an opportunity for the 
men of each school to understand our basic denominational 
task better as we sought to adapt the suggestions brought out 
in the meetings to our varying circumstances. A considerable 
bit of the time was spent in enjoying the New Brunswick 
hospitality, as the delegates were received into faculty and stu- 
dent homes, welcomed at academic classroom sessions and given 
several enlightening tours of the surrounding area, including 
that of metropolitan New York. The conference must be 
termed an unqualified success, with only a wish for better 
traveling weather marring an otherwise perfect educational ex- 
perience for the men making the trip. 


On March 28 and 29 we were privileged to have on our 
campus the renowned New Testament scholar from the Uni- 
versity of Basel, Dr. Oscar Cullmann. On a speaking tour in 
this country, Dr. Cullmann was able to work us into his busy 
schedule. He presented two lectures on the Roman Catholic 
reaction to his book entitled Peter. The appeal of his lectures 
may perhaps be measured by the large number of copies of 
Peter that now appear in the personal libraries of our student 
body. Dr. Cullmann gave a third lecture: “Bultmann’s Concep- 
tion of Myth in the New Testament.” We all felt that the in- 
tellectual and spiritual climate of our seminary had been ele- 
vated by Dr. Cullmann’s presence in our midst. 


Meetings of the Adelphic Society, as planned by our vice 
president, Bill Carlough, have been unusually interesting and 
varied. On April 5 Carl Schroeder, Earl Kragt and Paul Mey- 
erink participated in a panel discussion of Willis Lamott’s 
Revolution in Missions. They discussed his thesis that the so- 
called “heathen” lands now largely have established Christian 
churches, while the ‘Christian’ nations also have strong cur- 
rents of paganism. On April 12 our Professor Richard C. Ou- 
dersluys addressed us on the subject “The Revision of our Re- 
formed Church Liturgy.”” Dr. Douglas Blocksma of Grand 
Rapids was with us on April 19 to speak to us on “The Min- 
ister, His Work and Family.” Dr. Blocksma’s very practical 
suggestions were of benefit to all. And then on April 26 Calvin 
Seminary students converged upon Western’s campus for our 
semi-annual joint meeting. After trouncing the Calvin boys in 
an afternoon softball game, we met in the social hall for an 
evening of inspiring fellowship. Professor Elton M. Eenigen- 
burg was the speaker of the evening, speaking on ‘‘Ecumenicity 
and the Reformed Faith.” A spirited discussion ensued, followed 
by informal fellowship and refreshments. The final meeting of 
the year took the form of a hot dog roast at Camp Geneva, with 
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Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven giving us an inspirational talk 
to set us in proper gear for our forthcoming labors. 


On Monday, April 18, eight of our students were guests of 
the Evangelical Theological Seminary at Naperville, Illinois, 
for the spring conference of the Interseminary Movement. Dr. 
Holmer, Philosophy Professor at the University of Minnesota, 
gave two stimulating addresses entitled: “The Clergy and 
Truth” and “The Laymen and Truth.” During the banquet we 
were favored with an inspirational and informative address by 
Mr. Kyan Than, the Associate General Secretary of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, on the topic “The Hope of the 
Church in Asia.’ He particularly directed our attention to the 
fact that the ecumenical movement has a Christological empha- 
sis today rather than ecclesiological. 

The conferences have been marked with an increase in at- 
tendance and interest by many of the seminaries in the Chicago- 
Midwest Region. 


The faculty entertained members of the Senior class with 
their wives and friends at a dinner on April 29 in the Terrace 
Room of Durfee Hall on Hope College Campus. Group sing- 
ing led by a Senior, Don Brandt, followed the dinner. Miss 
Rosalind Smith sang several numbers accompanied by Miss 
Betty Schepers. John Nyitray, president of the senior class, 
thanked the faculty for their hospitality. The highlight of the 
evening was an address by the Rev. Donald Buteyn of Midland, 
Michigan, who inspired and encouraged his hearers with re- 
flections on his experiences from these first years of his min- 


istry. 


On Friday morning, May 13, the Honors Assembly was held. 
We extend our congratulations to the following students who 
received awards. 

The George N. Makely prizes for sermon content were given 
to Charles J. Wissink, first, and Garret A. Wilterdink, second; 
for sermon delivery to Robert W. Henninges, first, and Gordon 
De Pree, second; for New Testament to Burrell Pennings, first, 
and to Neal J. Mol, second; for Old Testament to Roderic D. 
Jackson, first, and John E. Busman, second; and for Systematic 
Theology to Garret A. Wilterdink. 

The S. Vander Ploeg prizes in Church History were given to 
William M. Hoffman, first, and Burrell Pennings, second. 

The Lewis De Kleine prizes in English Bible were given to 
Roderic D. Jackson, first, and to Thurman P. Rynbrandt and 
Wesley E. Kiel, seconds and Levi Akker was a close runner-up. 

The H. W. Pietenpol for general excellence was shared 
equally by Charles J. Wissink and Garret A. Wilterdink. 

The Senior Class expressed their gratitude to the Seminary 
by presenting four map racks for classroom use and a gift of 
cash to procure additional maps. 


This year our formal banquet was held on Friday evening, 
May 13, at the conclusion of our academic activities. The stu- 
dent body honored the faculty, some members of the Board of 
Trustees and those who formerly were active in the teaching 
ministry of the school. Robert W. Henninges was the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and the activities were centered around the 
theme “A Matter of Mortar.” This occasion marked the last 
opportunity we had for a full period of social fellowship with 
the Seniors before they leave our midst. 


The Formal Dedication Service for the new Seminary Build- 
ing was held on Tuesday afternoon, May 17 at 4:00 p.m. This 
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occasion marked the long anticipated moment in the history of 
the school as we gathered in the beautiful chapel. Dr. John 
R. Mulder, our president, presided at this service which had as 
its guests the Board of Trustees and their wives, the faculty 
and their wives and the student body with their wives or 
friends. 


The Choir of the Second Reformed Church in Zeeland graced 
the occasion with appropriate music. Messages of commenda- 
tion and congratulations came by way of flowers and letters 
from various organizations, representative groups of the Re- 
formed Church and sister denominations. 


The service revolved about the moment when representa- 
tives of the Elzinga-Volkers Company came forward to present 
the keys of the building to the Rev. Jacob Blaauw, retiring 
president of the Board of Trustees. A short but impressive ded- 
ication response was read thus dedicating the building to the 
honour and praise of the most Holy Name of God. 


The Dedication Address “Hallowed be Thy Name’’ was giv- 
en by Dr. Gerrit T. Vander Lugt, President of General Synod. 
The thesis of his message was that the new building was “to 
hallow God’s name,” i.e., “to make holy the manifestation of 
God in the world.” It is to be set aside from a common to a 
sacred use in order that we may know God, assisted through 
the ministers the Seminary is to prepare for the purpose of giv- 
ing honor and praise to God. Furthermore, the holiness of the 
building can only come by God’s consecration; we can only 
dedicate. We may not expect holiness for this building unless 
we strive for holiness which is free from the infatuation of self- 
exaltation and we earnestly dedicate ourselves to prepare young 
men, intellectually and spiritually, for the work of the Church. 


After the service, all the guests attended a reception in the 
Commons. 


During the evening at 8:00 p.m. a Community Dedication 
Service was held in the chapel. The guests represented the 
various churches and other organizations in the city. 

During this service the Chancel Choir of the Third Reformed 
Church graced the occasion with two beautiful anthems. 

Dr. John R. Mulder presided and made the formal presenta- 
tion of the building for the promotion of the Kingdom of God 
in the community. Appropriate responses were made by com- 
munity representatives in the persons of Mr. Robert Visscher, 
the Mayor, the Rev. Christian Walvoord, President of the Min- 
isterial Association, Mr. Walter W. Scott, Superintendent of 
Schools and Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, President of Hope College. 

After the service, the guests inspected the building and at- 
tended the reception in the Commons. 


The Seventieth Commencement of Western Theological Sem- 
inary was held in Hope Chapel May 18 at 8:00 p.m. Thirty- 
one young men received Professorial Certificates and Bachelor 
of Divinity Degrees. We witnessed a premier performance of 
our Seminary Choir, which we hope will become a tradition. 
This group was student sponsored and under the direction of 
Mr. Nevin Webster. Dr. James E. Hoffman spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Minister and His Church.’ He addressed three areas 
of activity—the church, Sunday School and the work of the 
laymen. 

The alumni banquet was held at Trinity Reformed Church 
of Holland just before the commencement exercises. Rev. Ed- 
ward Tanis, pastor of the new Faith Reformed Church of Zee- 
land, was the speaker. 

The climax of activities was reached during open house on 
Thursday evening, May 19. The new seminary building was 
open to the public to visit and inspect the facilities that the 
Reformed church has provided for the training of its future 
ministers. 


Book Reviews 


The Root of the Vine, Anton Fridrichsen, London: 
Dacre Press, 1953. Pp. vii-160. 15s. 


The subtitle of this volume explains that it contains essays 
by members of the faculty of Uppsala University, Sweden. Too 
long has the language barrier kept scholars from biblical 
studies carried on in Scandanavian countries. This volume is 
indicative of a trend to place Nordic scholarship at the dis- 
posal of a wider reading public. 

The exegetical method of this “school” is of a typological 
character that is held in check lest it become the victim of 
arbitrariness and fantasy which has plagued much exegesis both 
ancient and modern. The underlying assumption is the basic 
unity of the two Testaments; therefore one may discern a basic 
structure and purpose common to both Testaments in the es- 
tablishment and consummation of God’s Kingdom. Certainly 
no one would disagree with this premise. It really is not new 
for the Church has always insisted on having both Testaments 
within the canon. The problem of exegesis is to distinguish 
between the “Old” and the “New” and to determine what of 
the “Old” is, as Hebrews says, to vanish away and what re- 
mains as basic for the promotion of the Kingdom of God. 

The essays in this book are largely New Testament in char- 
acter with the Old Testament being used as background. Essays 
such as “Creation in the Old and New Testaments” and ‘The 
Idea of God’s People in the Bible’ lend themselves to material 
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found in both Testaments. However, the majority of the essays 
are New Testament studies. 


The first essay, ‘Creation in the Old and New Testament” 
by G. Lindeskog, manifest something of a reaction against the 
prevailing theme in present day biblical studies of ‘Redemp- 
tion History” (Heéilsgeschichte). After quoting von Rad’s state- 
ment which sublimates the teaching about creation to God's 
redemptive acts in history, Lindeskog asserts that creation must 
be regarded on equality with history. In history he finds election 
of Israel as expression of particularism; in creation he dis- 
covers the universalism of redemption. Creation and Exodus 
must be held in tension throughout the Old Testament, so that 
the particularism in the election of Israel and the universalism 
of one Creator-God may be properly incarnated in Jesus Christ 
who came to bring into fulfillment the entire Old Testament. 

It is our author’s contention that particularism as expressed 
in the chosen people never in the course of Old Testament 
History made an appeal to gentile nations. He notes that some 
halfway attempts may be seen in the prophets who picture the 
nations coming to Zion, but there is nothing of the New Testa- 
ment urge to bring the Gospel to all nations. He has a point. 
Yet he fails to reckon with Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh or 
with. other expressions of Israel’s light going to the gentiles. 
Lindeskog believes that the many references to God as Creator 
and. the eschatological hope of God’s creating a new heaven 
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and a new earth (Isaiah 65:17) are to be understood as God’s 
concern for the redemption of mankind. 

The New Testament assigns this posi:ion of Creator to Jesus 
Christ because in so doing the universalism of redemption as 
expressed in the Old Testament finds fulfillment in the Savior 
for all the world. 

This is an interesting thesis, more interesting than con- 
vincing. It must be admitted that the Old Testament says much 
about God as Creator and God’s control of nature. That in 
itself is not unique for pagan nations of the ancient Near East 
also had their theology of creation and nature. The uniqueness 
of the Old Testament is that God entered history by mighty 
acts of redemption which are consummated in Christ the final 
act of redemption as the fulfillment of Israel’s hopes. 

But what about the references to changes in the animal king- 
dom such as the wolf living in peace with the lamb or the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth? Is this sheer imag- 
ery of a redeemed society? Lindeskog’s view about creation in 
the Bible should induce a more serious consideration of crea- 
tion’s bondage and the necessity of its redemption. A profound 
relationship exists between man in sin and nature’s hostility to 
man’s control. Redemption therefoze, like the two sides of a 
coin, has both a “human” and a “natural” aspect. 

The essay ‘The New Exodus of Salvation According to St. 
Paul” (pp. 81-95) develops the parallels between the Exodus 
from Egypt and the ministry, death and resurrection of Christ. 
The author, Harald Sahlin, has done a service to collect rele- 
vant data on this theme which runs through the entire New 
Testament. The new insight, however, is that Paul in particular 
sets up a Christ-Exodus salvation interpretation in contrast to 
the prevailing Messianic Exodus salvation of Judaism in which 
Paul had been schooled. Herein is the main drive of exegesis 
in the New Testament Church, viz., to show that the Old 
Testament finds its fulfillment in Christ and not in the messi- 
anic hopes of Judaism. And the remarkable result is that the 
writers of the New Testament were kept from indulging in 
the fantasies of Judaism about the coming of the messianic 
age, and certain were far more sober in their interpretations 
than the wild allegorism of the post-apostolic church. 

This brief sampling will serve to encourage biblical stu- 
dents to read the other chapters on subjects such as God's 
People, Election, The Ministry, and Early Christian Preaching. 

— LESTER J. KuyPER. 


Calvin, A Life, by Emmanuel Stickelberger, translated 
by David. Georg Gelzer, Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1954. Pp. 15-152. $2.75. 


“It has pleased God to show us in the life of a single man 
of our time how to live and how to die.”’ That is the evalua- 
tion of Beza, Calvin’s friend and successor, relative to the great 
reformer. With the touch of a master Dr. Stickelberger paints 
for us in this volume the times of Calvin. He enables the 
reader to see Calvin from the viewpoint of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for Calvin was a child of his century. This reviewer will 
attempt to present a sketch of the battles which Calvin had to 
fight and the obstacles he had to overcome until eventually 
this shy, modest, yet dynamic man came to be regarded as a 
leader of men under God. 

Early in life Calvin had. experiences similar to those of great 
Biblical characters. Biographers do not agree upon the exact 
day of his conversion, but that it was sudden he himself says, 
“Like a flash of light, I realized in what an abyss of errors, in 
what chaos I was” (p. 17). It was unmistakably a Damascus- 
road experience. Like Jeremiah, Calvin was at first unwilling to 
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preach, offering as excuses his youth and timidity. But God 
had called him. He had to obey, obey against his will. His 
persuasive power was convincing. The logic of his arguments 


overcame the pretexts of the scholars. His fiery oratory warned 


the lukewarm. Ere long he became the spiritual leader of the 
secret gatherings. 

As might be expected, Rome would not allow the work and 
person of such wide influence to go unchallenged. Had Calvin 
remained in his native France he would most certainly have 
been burned at the stake. Prevailed upon by his friends, he fled 
in order that his work under God might not be prematurely 
terminated. 

One is amazed at the struggles and the opposition which 
confronted him constantly. In spite of these he became one of 
the dominant personalities of church history. There were physi- 
cal afflictions, which would have caused a person of less ster- 
ling character to have yielded to ease. “As a consequence of 
his privations and vigils during his youth, early in his life he 
was afflicted with a headache concentrated on one side which 
hardly ever left him during his life. These pains were wont 
to enhance his emotional excitement to such an extent that 
during many a night he was inhumanly tormented by them. 
Subjected to maladies of the trachea, he had with pains in his 
side to spit blood when he had used his voice too much in the 
pulpit. Several attacks of pleurisy prepared the way for con- 
sumption whose helpless victim he became at the age of fifty- 
one. Several times intermittent fever laid him low, sapping his 
strength and constantly reducing it. He was plagued by gall- 
stones and kidney stones in addition to stomach cramps and 
wicked intestinal influenzas. To all this there was finally added 
arthritis. It was no exaggeration when he parenthetically wrote 
in a letter, ‘If only my condition were not a constant death 
struggle’’” (p. 86). 

Twice Calvin labored in the city of Geneva. His first period 
of service was terminated by the Council, which exiled him 
together with Farel and Courault. Calvin received the sergeant 
from the Council with -aoving magnanimity saying, “If we had 
served men, we would have been poorly rewarded; but the 
Lord whom we serve thinks of His servants beyond measure”’ 
(p. 62). 

The exile of the author of the famous Institutes from Geneva 
did not bring the hoped-for calm in the city. Calvin went to 
Strasbourg, where he labored diligently as pastor, teacher and 
writer. In August 1540 Calvin married Idelette de Buren. 
Their love was tender and sincere. But again there were dis- 
appointments and sorrows—three children died shortly after 
birth and after nine short years of wedded life the mother 
herself died. We see the faith of this man as he could still 
utter, “O glorious resurrection! God of Abraham and of all 
Patriarchs, I trust” (p. 72). 

In 1541 Calvin was recalled to Geneva, where both Coun- 
cil and people received him with open arms. It was a resolute 
Reformer who returned. He said, ‘I am here to serve Geneva. 
And to enable me to perform my service the church must be 
established in accordance with the Word of God’ (p. 82). 

Calvin’s second stay in Geneva lasted for twenty-three years, 
closing with the end of his own life. Doumergue, his most 
famous student, divides this period into two parts: fourteen 
years of struggle and nine years of triumph. Calvin labored 
for a pure people, sound in body and soul. He sought to make 
Geneva a citadel of evangelical truth. From here he sought to 
win other lands, which were still under the power of Rome. 

His enemies did everything possible to destroy his position 
and undermine his leadership. He was mocked whenever he 
walked across the street-—''There he goes, neighbor. I prefer 
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to hear three dogs barking than to listen to him preach.” “Did 
you know, hell has only two devils, and there goes one of 
them!" Even children called after him, twisting his name, 
“Cain, Cain!” (p. 107). 

Calvin’s attitude toward and treatment of Servetus, the Span- 
iard, has often been criticized. Dr. Stickelberger points out that 
the battle was waged solely for a cause, not over the person of 
Servetus, whom Calvin did not hate. Calvin wrote to Farel 
that he wished to spare Servetus from a painful death. He did 
everything humanly possible to direct the mistaken man to the 
truth. It was the Council, which finally condemned him to 
death. “We, the mayor and judges of this city, having been 
called to the duty of preserving the church of God from 
schism and seduction, and to free Christians from such pesti- 
lence, decree that you, Michael Servetus, be led to the place 
Champel and be bound to a stake and with your books be 
burned to ashes, a warning to all who blaspheme God” (p. 
128). 

Calvin was shocked by the harshness of the sentence. Before 
the sentence was executed, Servetus asked Calvin for forgive- 
ness. The heretic spoke no more unkind words but in nothing 
did he retract. His life was climaxed by these words, “Jesus, 
Son of the eternal God, have mercy upon me!” 

The period from 1555 to 1564 has been labeled “The 
Years of Triumph.” It was during these years that Calvin es- 
tablished a university and that his preaching yielded the great- 
est harvest. John Knox wrote from Geneva to his home, ‘Here 
exists the most perfect school of Christ which has been since 
the days of the apostles on earth. Christ is preached elsewhere 
too; yet nowhere did I find that morals and faith have been 
improved more sincerely than here” (p. 142). 

— Henry A. Mouw. 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, 
edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1954. Pp. 882. $9.00. 


This important contribution of historical scholarship and 
contemporary interpretation will stand for years to come as the 
most authoritative standard reference in its field of ecumenical 
history. For the first time we have a comprehensive history of 
the forces which have been at work toward Christian unity 
during the whole period since the Reformation. In fact, its 
scope covers from the primitive Church to 1948 when the 
World Council of Churches was established, and ends with a 
“quiet hope’ for real ecumenical achievement during the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century. 

However, more than half of the volume deals with the 
period since 1910, the year in which the world missionary con- 
ference in Edinburgh marked the beginning of ecumenical ac- 
tivities in a more organized form. But the reader will be sur- 
prised at the breadth and strength of efforts and movements 
toward unity in the period from 1517 to 1910 and any notion 
that the ecumenical movement is of very recent origin and tied 
up almost entirely with the World Council of Churches will 
be dispelled. 

The preparation of this book was sponsored by the Ecumen- 
ical Institute at Bossey, and the funds were generously sup- 
plied by the Disciples of Christ in America in their character- 
istic ecumenical spirit. Perhaps a word about the Ecumenical 
Institute is in order for bringing us this volume. Established 
in 1946 through gifts by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. the Institute 
is housed in a Chateau at Bossey on Lake Geneva. Dr. Hen- 
drick Kraemer is now the director. It has brought together 
several thousand participants from around the world in con- 
ferences and courses for stimulating ecumenical experience. It 


also conducts the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies. With- 
out the Institute this history would not be ours. 

This book is too comprehensive in range and rich in detail 
to be reviewed in the limits of our space. Its length (822 
pages) and price ($9.00) will work against the average minis- 
ter or laymen reading it. It will, no doubt, be a book for pro- 
fessors and students and for a very few ministers and laymen 
who have unusual interest in ecumenics. Perhaps the best a 
reviewer can do is to describe its contents and name its authors, 
hoping that a number of persons will be stimulated to reading 
all or parts. 

Ten pages are needed to list the contents, consisting of 16 
sections by as many authors representing many different coun- 
tries and confessions, making the book a genuinely ecumenical 
effort. 

The foreword by Reinold von Thadden-Trieglaff states that 
the “aim was not to produce an encyclopedia of ecumenism, 
but to set forth a plain and readable narrative of ecumenical 
happenings and developments over four centuries.” It is a 
noteable achievement in group authorship which, while all parts 
of the book are not equal in value, is much more than a sym- 
posium and comes close to its aim. 

He further claims ‘This History is not a work of propagan- 
da. It attempts to set forth soberly and impartially what has 
happened over more than four centuries in one important field 
of Christian Endeavour,’ but we are reminded that the authors 
are “men and women committed to a cause.’”’ Calling attention 
to “strong powers at work in our world today, reactionary 
powers of introverted self-sufficiency, producing stagnation in 
the Churches and preventing them from answering the call of 
the Master of the Church as expressed in His missionary com- 
mand,” -he insists that the Church lives by continuous revival 
through the Spirit of the Lord and must always be “embedded 
in the living action of God and in the living witness of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ who, through faith and loyalty,— 
obedience—service and sacrifice, fulfil the commission of the 
Church in this world.” This is the main reason given why 
“every Christian ought to be familiar with ecumenism, for the 
whole Christian Church is involved in the solution of the prob- 
lems which are presented to our generation by the striving for 
oneness in Jesus Christ.’ The reader gets the strong impres- 
sion that this is one of the most exacting and most promising 
tasks laid upon all Christians and Churches in the twentieth 
century. 

Among the authors are Stephen Charles Neill who contrib- 
uted “Division and the Search for Unity Prior to the Reforma- 
tion,” “Plans of Union and Reunion, 1910-1948,” and ‘‘Epi- 
logue; Ruth Rouse “Voluntary Movements and the Chang- 
ing Ecumenical Climate’? and “Other Aspects of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement, 1910-1948; and John Thomas McNeill on 
“The Ecumenical Idea and Efforts to Realize It, 1517-1618.” 
Ecumenical movements are covered by Martin Schmidt on “Con- 
tinent. of Europe” and by George Sykes in ‘‘Great Britain” 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘“The Orthodox 
Churches and the Ecumenical Movement Prior to 1910” was 
written by Georges Florovsky; Donald H. Yoder covers “Chris- 
tian Unity in 19th Century America’ and Henry Brandreth 
(France) “Approaches Of The Churches Toward Each Other 
in the 19th Century.” 

Turning to world-wide expression Kenneth Scott Latourette 
wrote on “Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement 
and the International Missionary Council;” Tissington Tatlow 
“The World Conference on Faith and Order;” and “Move- 
ments for International Friendship and Life and Work” from 
1910-1925 by Nils Karlstrom and from 1925-1948 by Nils 
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Ehrenstrom. Nicolas Zernov treats ‘The Eastern Churches and 
the Ecumenical Movement in the 20th Century” and Oliver S. 
Tomkins “The Roman Catholic Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement, 1910-1948.”" Visser’t Hooft closes the history with 
“The Genesis of the World Council of Churches” covering 
1918-1948, and contributes an excellent appendix on the word 
“Ecumenical”—its history and use. 

The special Bibliography of 40 pages is a treasury of infor- 
mation and an authoritative guide to the whole field of ecu- 
menical study. The Glossary and Explanatory Notes cover 10 
pages, and the Index the last 25 pages. 

One of the very interesting features was the review of the 
period of the’ Reformers. Almost from the beginning, division 
was present in the Christian Church but it is just as clear that 
Christians as ‘“‘all one in Jesus Christ” is a principle never 
really surrendered in the history of Christian thought. 

The Reformers sought the renovation, not the disruption, of 
the Church and hoped for its reunion. They consistently af- 
firmed the reality of the one Holy Catholic Church and clearly 
avowed the principle of ecumenical unity. There were repeated 
and continual efforts toward oneness. The desire was not lack- 
ing, but the ability to translate the will into achievement es- 
caped them. On the “basis of the Ecumenical Creeds the Re- 
formers outline a doctrine of the ecumenical Church, laying 
stress on the avoidance of schism where the Word and scrip- 
tural Sacraments are honoured” (p. 32). 

Calvin rests his conception of the Church’s unity on the 
article of the Apostles Creed: ‘‘Therefore it is called ‘catholic’ 
or universal since we are not to think of two or three Churches, 
lest Christ be divided—which cannot happen . . . Therefore 
‘communion of saints’ is added . . . because it perfectly ex- 
presses the quality of the Church, as if it were said that the 
saints are gathered to the fellowship of Christ by the rule that 
whatever benefits God confers upon them they should mutually 
communicate to one another’ [Institutes, IV, 1, 2-3] (p. 31). 

Calvin’s ecumenical activities (pp. 49-53) are described. His 
‘outlook was ecumenical from the outset (p. 49). He wrote in 
March 1540 to Bullinger “It concerns not our Church alone, 
but all Christianity, that all to whom the Lord has entrusted 
any charge in his Church should agree in true concord; we 
must therefore purposefully and carefully cherish association 
and friendship with all ministers of Christ . . . As for me, so 
far as in me lies, I shall always labour to that end.” 

On page 52, John T. McNeill states, “Calvin never for a 
moment ceased to view the Church in its totality and, as Karl 
Holl has noted, his ecumenicity took root in the Churches or- 
ganized under his influence, resulting in a strong feeling of 
unity and an active intercourse between them. In conflicts 
within Calvinism, national difference has never played a part. 
In this. ecumenical consciousness he sought, in fact, a ‘syncre- 
tism’ [a word employed in his Catechism] among Protestants. 
Calvin never drew the bounds of communion in terms of assent 
to one confession of faith.” The writer also describes the 
dilemma which faced Calvin (and which still faces us today) 
in these words: “He was battling for what could not be at- 
tained or maintained—an ecclesiastical utopia. Yet his basic 
concern was for the effectual realization of the communion of 
saints as a supernatural spiritual fraternity; and this, apart 
from structures and governments, is a perpetual concern of 
Christian souls” (p. 52). 

This reviewer highly commends this history for reading and 
study, with the warning that one should plan for a schedule 
of months, not weeks. The whole sweep of the ecumenical 
movement for a greater unity among Christians and Churches 
is here clearly pictured, and is of such crucial importance in 
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today’s world that every minister and leader should have know1- 
edge and appreciation of the Oneness of Christ and His 
Church in history and in present experience. 

— MARION DE VELDER. 


Morals and Medicine, by Dr. Joseph Fletcher, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. 
243. $4.50. 


The practice of medical care does not find its inauguration in 
our scientific age. Indeed, it is as old as mankind. But the rapid 
advances in the field of medicine in the last few generations, 
or perhaps even decades, has brought to the forefront with a 
degree of urgency those problems which previously existed 
only in the minds of enlightened scientists. The questions with 
which Dr. Fletcher deals in this book are in the area of medi- 
cal ethics. More specifically, he is not concerned with the med- 
ical code which is prevalent between doctors but the unwritten 
moral code which places the doctor in a unique relationship 
with the patient. Five particular issues are met and considered, 
and we will attempt in broad outline to sketch them. They are: 
Medical Diagnosis (our right to know the truth) ; Contracep- 
tion (our right to control parenthood) ; Artificial Insemination 
(our right to overcome childlessness) ; Sterilization (our right 
to foreclose parenthood) ; and, Euthanasia (our right to die). 
To put Dr. Fletcher’s position briefly, given certain conditions 
his answer to any of these dilemmas would be “‘yes.”” 

When a doctor has discovered in his analysis of a patient a 
serious malady, should he inform the patient of the fact, or 
should he first communicate it to close relatives, or should he 
keep it to himself? We may dismiss at once those instances 
when the doctor is dealing with juveniles or psychologically 
unbalanced people, as these create certain problems which must 
be handled individually and are really outside of our present 
sphere of interest. Dr. Fletcher points out that people cannot 
be treated as ‘‘things,” but as personalities. They are not mere- 
ly objects which a doctor examines in a disinterested fashion, 
but people who can respond. Because of this, “a person-cen- 
tered care” is necessitated. The individual has a right to know 
his condition and the state of his health. It is often suggested 
that a person may lose courage and the desire to live if the 
doctor diagnoses his condition as extreme and holds out little 
hope. “In this connection we should note that medical experi- 
ence by no means lends support to the idea that telling the 
patient ominous truths will aggravate a serious condition” 
(p. 41). Oftentimes it is the doctor who is afraid to break 
the news, rather than his fear of the patient’s reaction. The 
doctor is morally obligated to consider what the patient’s desire 
would be, rather than shield himself from the unpleasant task 
of reporting what he sees. If the patient has no desire to know 
the truth and the doctor can continue treating him without 
hindrance because of this then the doctor need not force his 
opinion against the patient’s wishes, but if his labors will be 
stultified by the patient’s attitude then the physician ought to 
recommend another doctor. In general, however, if the patient 
wants to know, then he has every right and the doctor has a 
moral responsibility. 

Quickly we may state that Dr. Fletcher indicates that child- 
bearing is a blessing, not a curse, of the sexual union of mar- 
riage partners. In the mind of the average person control of 
conception is most often associated with some mechanical or 
chemical means, but at least four other ways present themselves 
immediately: 1) abstinence; 2) limiting intercourse to the 
so-called ‘‘safe” period of the female; 3) abortion; 4) steriliza- 
tion. It is widely thought that the Catholic Church disapproves 
of birth control, but in reality it approves of abstinence and 
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the rhythm method, i.e. intercourse in the period when it is 
most unlikely for pregnancy to result. “The ethical issue, there- 
fore, is precisely a controversy over means” (p. 81). The Cath- 
olic theologians fall back on the arguments that we have no 
right to interfere with the intentions of nature, but first we 
must ask who can say what nature intends, and secondly we are 
not blind creatures driven by natural forces but are creatures 
with some degree of self-determination. God has not given us 
sex as a punishment, but to be used along with our intelli- 
gence. The individual has the right, nay the responsibility, to 
decide in this matter. 

Many factors are involved in the moral issues concerning 
artificial insemination. Is it permissible if the husband is the 
“donor”? What if the “donor” is a third party outside the 
marriage relationship? What about the responsibility toward 
the yet unborn child? The legality of such practice is clouded 
as the history of judicial decisions in regards to this practice 
will indicate. But morally, is it wrong? In this short review it 
is impossible to examine both sides of the case critically, but 
suffice it to say that Dr. Fletcher feels that “it could not be 
God’s will or man’s that a married couple should be condemned 
to childlessness for this reason (i.e. the incapacity of the hus- 
band to bring about conception by normal means), and held 
to an uncreative, unproductive love merely or solely because of 
a physiological or biological accident’’ (p. 118). A married 
couple have entered into a personal relationship, not just a 
legal one. To suggest that adultery is committed when the seed 
of a man other than that of the husband is artificially intro- 
duced into the woman in order to cause fertilization is out of 
the question, believes Dr. Fletcher. 


We will not permit unqualified couples to adopt children; 
why will we permit them to bear children? This question raises 
the problem of sterilization, a medical operation which extir- 
pates the reproductive organs. Here, again, we do not deal with 
a simple problem, but one complicated because of varying pur- 
poses which may be used to justify sterilization—therapeutic, 
eugenic, punitive. Dr. Fletcher contends that procreation is not 
always the end to be desired in sexual union, but the latter is 
in itself an expression of the unity and love of a couple. 
“Love, in short, is as natural as parenthood” (p. 161). Sexual 
love is as important as any possible procreation resulting in it 
“if what nature intends is good, and if it is something with 
which we have no right to interfere” (p. 161). Dr. Fletcher 
displays some inconsistency at this point, here defending his 
position on what nature intends, while in his discussion of 
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contraception he refuted any submission to nature without the 
exertion of human freedom and responsibility. Nevertheless, 
there is much validity in what he seeks to propound. 

The doctor in subscribing to the Hippocratic Oath has com- 
mitted himself to two things “to relieve suffering’ and “to 
prolong and protect life.” But when a person is suffering from 
an incurable disease and the only relief from that pain is death, 
which promise should determine the action of the physician. Is 
voluntary euthanasia, i.e. the expressed desire of the patient to 
be put to death, a legitimate procedure? If there is no hope for 
a cure (the author recognizes the possibility of a miracle but 
feels that in a typical situation we cannot foresee the future) 
Dr. Fletcher would answer that question positively. The ob- 
jections are overwhelming, but he tries to handle them care- 
fully and dispose of them. Dr. Fletcher is a religious man, of 
that there is no doubt, but one gets the feeling that perhaps 
he is dealing with human life a bit loosely. 

To attempt a summary in a few sentences is almost as 
great an injustice as this short review has been, but perhaps a 
few things may be said. The author has sensed the deep value 
of the human personality, his rights, responsibilities, and free- 
dom. One must know the possible choices and be free to make 
them if he is to be a morally responsible individual. Naturalis- 
tic determinism has too often dictated men’s decisions; we must 
look at ourselves as “‘made in the image of God.” In the light 
of this, what shall we answer to the problems which are so 
adequately presented in this volume before us? Protestant 
theologians have been too long quiet on these matters. I 
would strongly urge that before we make our decisions by our 
feelings, we acquaint ourselves with the material accumulated 
in this book. 

— WILLIAM CARLOUGH. 
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